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MODULE 1.1 


The Importance of 1-0 Psychology 


The Importance of Work in People’s Lives 


Most adults devote the majority of their waking weekday (and often weekends as well!) 
to work. High school and college students, too, find themselves using a great deal of their 
discretionary hours in part-time jobs, particularly during the summer months. For many, 
this is a greater devotion of time and energy than to any other single waking human activity. 
For this reason alone, we can assume that work is important to people. Then there is the 
fact that most people need to earn money, and do so by working. But the experience of 
work goes well beyond the simple exchange of time for money. 

Work is easy to describe to others and, as a result, has been the subject of many good 
non-psychological books about the experience of work. Recently, a book called Gig 
(Bowe, Bowe, & Streeter, 2000) presented interviews with workers describing their jobs. 
It is easy to find the best and the worst work experiences in those interviews. Consider 
the two workers quoted in Box 1.1: a bus driver in Los Angeles who describes her work 
as a good experience and a flagger on state highways in Kentucky who describes it in less 
favorable terms. Although these interviews are at the lower rungs on the job ladder, they 
tell us as much about the meaning of work as interviews with CEOs, engineers, and mid¬ 
level managers. 

In spite of ambivalent feelings about their jobs, most people would keep working even 
if they had the opportunity to stop. The National Research Council, in a book about the 
changing nature of work (NRC, 1999), adds support to this observation. When asked the 
question, “If you were to get enough money to live as comfortably as you would like for 
the rest of your life, would you continue to work or would you stop working?” the per¬ 
centage of people reporting that they would continue working has averaged approximately 
70 percent since at least 1973. This is dramatic evidence of the centrality of work as a non¬ 
economic experience. This is strong testimony to the meaning of work—not a particular 
job, but the experience of working—in defining who we are. 

The importance of work is further confirmed by talking to people who are about to 
lose or who have lost their jobs. Harry Maurer wrote a book called Not Working (1979), 
based on interviews with people who had lost their jobs (Box 1.2). Work is a defining char¬ 
acteristic of the way people gauge their value to society, their family, and themselves. 
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a “bus operator.” They don’t like calling us bus 
^vers, they like to call us “bus operators.” I have no 
;a what the difference is. “You’re not bus drivers, 

_e bus operators.” Okay, no problem.... 

a The route I prefer—everybody thinks Tm nuts 
4s the 81.... Let’sTace it, the 81, basically we pick 
_p the poor people. The 81 is basically what they 
insider the low-class passengers. But for being 
V class, they pay. And they don’t give me any 
Jhassles. And they always say, “Hi, how are you?” Or 
^fGood afternoon,” or “Good morning.” ... 

• Of course, the biggest thing is learning about how 
deal with so many different types of people. You 
il with different nationalities. Different kinds of 
thing. You gotta know the rules. In this part 
i town, they treat me good, maybe because they 

S sec me as the same nationality. But, like, when I go 
*o South Central, umm, it’s okay for them to treat 
t, me like garbage, but I can’t go around and treat them 
I ike garble. That’s the way it is. And then like when 
' tgo into San Marino or Beverly Hills, I get treated 
f different and I have to treat them different, because 
ey, I’m nothing compared to what they are are. You 
n to read and you have to adjust yourself to what- 
r area you’re driving in. Because each area is 
|ifferent and people act different. And every day is 
mething new. Fortunately, for me, I enjoy that 
t. Most of the time, I love these people. They 
ike the job for me. (pp. 151-153) 


Flagging’s miserable. Your feet hurt, your back 
aches, and constantly all day long you’re told what 
a piece of shit you are for holding people up. A 
town’ll call in and want a pothole fixed, but they 
don’t want to stop and wait while you actually do 
the work. So it’s just really—it’s aggravating that 
you’re tryin’ to do your job yet you’re gettin’ 
bitched at for doin’ it.... [And] after you do let 
traffic go and you’re standin’ off to the side of the 
road letting ‘em go by, they’ll swerve over like 
they’re goin’ to hit you. Just to be mean, I guess. 

But that’s not the worst. The worst is to be 
the back flagger, the one who works behind all 
the equipment as they go up the road blacktop¬ 
ping. Because when they lay the blacktop, it’s just 
incredibly hot, so you’re standin’ on this fresh laid 
blacktop that’s, I think, three hundred degrees.... 

But, you know, I kind of like it. Because it’s a 
challenge. I feel like I’ve accomplished something 
just standing out there, just making it through 
each day. Because I guess when I first started work¬ 
ing, I was the first girl that worked here-1 was 

actually the first girl to ever work on the road 
crew. (pp. 139-140) 

Source: Bowe et al. (2000). Copyri^t © 2000, 2001 by 
John Bowe, Marisa Bowe, and Sabin Streeter. Used by 
permission of Crown Publishers, a division of Random 
House, Inc. 


^ Concept of "Good Wofk" 

^dner (2002) notes that psychology has often ignored how workers actually “concep- 
^•®hze their daily experiences—the goals and concerns they bring to the workplace. He 
on to characterize what he calls “good work” (Gardner, Csikszentmihalyi, & Damon, 
Good work is work that “exhibits a high level of expertise, and it entails regular 
with the implications and applications of an individual’s work for the wider world” 
ferdner, 2002). These concepts have been turned into an extensive endeavor, called the 
"Woodwork Project,” which is directed toward identifying and, if possible, creating good 
*ork. As the project leaders point out, good work is tougher to do than it might seem, 
^^essure to keep costs low and profits high, to do more in less time, and to fulfill numerous 
roles, including that of a parent, a spouse, a friend, (a student!!), a worker, can all 
. comers tempting” (retrieved August 1, 2005; www.goodworkproject.org). 

“corner cutting” leads to what the researchers call “compromised” work: work that 
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as frightened. I didn’t want to be laid off. And said, “All right.” And the next week I only worked 

n there were these people with ten, fifteen, one day, and that was it. That was during the week 

;nty years who were saying, “I wish they’d lay me in March when the real big layoff came. A lot of peo- 

. I’m tired of working.” Well, they don’t really pie got kicked out. 

nt that. I know it’s a lie. Why come to work every It wasn’t so bad at first, especially after my sub pay 

j if you really want to be laid off that bad? came through. I was getting $122 a week unem- 

:ause a person with that much time can afford ployment, plus sub pay. It came to about $170. That 

take off. They can use up their casual days or any- was pretty good. When I was working, I was tak- 

ng. But when somebody reports to you and ing home about $15 more. So I felt pretty secure 

s, “You’re going to be laid off indefinitely,” when I was getting sub. But I still didn’t like it. It’s 

:n hey, you feel like you’re out in the world all just the idea of sitting down. I’d rather work for what 

yourself. You wonder what you’re going to do. I receive. It’s' all right receiving it, and it’s my 

u’ve been out working, struggling, trying to get money true enough; but yet and still, why sit down 

. and you can’t get. And you thiiik, “How am I when I can be putting my body to some other use? 

rma get it? What am I gonna do?” It really is some- ... And I started getting nervous. My doctor asked 

ng to think about, something to frighten you. So me about it. You can probably tell just sitting here. 

Iways say don’t ever let people tell you what they I am getting really fidgety, and I think it’s because 

nk when it never happened to them. Let it happen sitting around the house has started to get next to 

them, and they’ll realize. They say aU those things me. So I’d leave the house just to get some air. 

”I don’t want to work”—^well, quit your job, so It’s like something is pulling me down. I can’t 

an get it! Because I want to work! I’m one of those understand it. I don’t have any energy. Something 

termined people. I enjoy working. I mean, you’ve just seems like it’s taking over. As if my body was 

t to sweat a little, you got to give a little in order to useless, and I can’t do anything. Sometimes I don’t 

:eive. ‘Cause these people ain’t givin’ away nothin’. even get up till about twelve. And I don’t want to 

So one day it was a Thursday; they usually clean up, even though I can’t stand to see things out 

5orm yctu on a Thursday, here come the foreman of order. I have to make myself get up and do it. 

d the steward. My steward had been telling me Sometimes I just sit around and look at the walls 

didn’t know exactly what they were gonna do. until they’re caving in on me. 

It that Thursday he came around and said. Source: Maurer (1979, pp. 103-104). © 1980 by Harry 

^e’re gonna try and get you to work next week, Maurer. Reprinted by arrangement with Henry Holt and 

It then you’ll be laid off indefinitely.” Oh, God. I Company, LLC. 


is not illegal or unethical, but that still undermines the core values of a trade or a profes¬ 
sion—the lawyer who creates opportimities for billing extra hours, the plumber who uses 
inferior, cheaper materials for a repair. 

Martin Luther King, Jr., captured the essence of good work eloquently: “If a man is 
called to be a street sweeper, he should sweep streets even as Michelangelo painted, Beethoven 
composed music, or Shakespeare wrote poetry. He should sweep streets so well that all 
heaven and earth will pause to say, ‘Here lived a great street sweeper who did his job well’ ” 
(King, 1956). 

Consider the role of an I-O psychologist currently working in Iraq to hire and train the 
new Iraqi police force. David Morris is an I-O psychologist who had been helping cities 
and states in the U.S. select police officers until September 2004. He decided to trade “his 
comfortable house in Alexandria, Virginia for a bunk bed in the converted oSice of Baghdad’s 
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^Kpjer police training facility” (Dingfelder, 
p. 34). Every day, Morris and his staff 
administer various tests to up to 300 
!^^^didates for possible hire. He and his staff 
^^Snld earn as much if not more screening 
j^^^icants for the PhUadelphia, or Atlanta, or 
^^Bas police force. But instead, they do it in 
^^^^dad to help with the restoration of civil 
^^^der to Iraq. This is good work as well. 

The interesting aspect of “good” and “bad” 

'&j)®rk is that the individual worker and the 
- ^fc nnlover together have the power to define 
Jteod work, or to transform good work into 
^^d and vice versa. A disreputable account- 
firm can cheat and mislead clients and the 
wpublic, thus engaging in bad work; that same 
(^firm and its employees could be doing good 

.Wif*eya«helpinsp»pkton»nasetheii WdN.m,h»b..n..rtd.,inb„-.a«5. 

money and protect their retirement plans. 

Good work is not simply the province of 

f liticians or soldiers or relief workers. 

Gardner describes the depressing consequences of settling for “bad” work: 

^ We resign ourselves to our fate. It is difficult to quit one’s job, let alone one’s whole profession, 
and few in midlife, saddled with mortgage and, perhaps, tuition payments, have the fortitude 
M;. to do so. As a result, we are left with a society in which profit motives reign supreme—and 
& in which few feel in a position where they can perform good work. (Gardner, 2002, p. B2) 

Mhe study of work by I-O psychologists and students (you!) is potentially "good work” 

Micause it enables you to develop and use skills, and to use them for the benefit of some- 
Ipne other than simply yourself. It is also encouraging to see that I-O psychology has actu- 
|BBy anticipated the feelings expressed in Maurer’s interview in Box 1.2 about missing the 
Experience, the activity, of work. Since the mid-1990s there has been a rapid and substantial 
Sscrease in I-O research related to the feelings that workers bring to and take from the 
^^orkplace. In addition, there has been a dramatic increase in research directed toward 
* Work-life balance issues. Thus, I-O psychology has recognized that the “experience” of 
work is more complex than simply tasks and productivity and accidents. You will see the 
^ults of this research in Chapter 9 on emotions in the workplace. 

^utiienticity: A Trend of Interest to 1-0 Psydiologists 

I'O psychology often incorporates cultural shifts and changes. In the past few years, “authen- 
: ftcity”—referring to that which is real, genuine, not artificial—has become a popular con- 
in America. You will see references to “authentic” coffee, music, clothing and 
I'^umitiu-e lines, foods, and so forth. The attraction of authenticity may also be reflected in 
some wildly popular TV reality shows such as American Idol, The Ice Truckers, and The 
^ rieadliest Catch, as well as some less dramatic shows dealing with changing families or embark- 
V’ on a new diet to lose weight. A popular book (Gilmore & Pine, 2007) argues that, in 
World where virtual reality is becoming increasingly prevalent, authenticity is “what 
^^nsumers really want” 

The 2008 presidential primaries and election have also introduced the concept of 
authenticity in our political leaders. Hillary Clinton’s primary campaign was wallowing 
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Personnel psychology Field 
of psychology that 
addresses issues such as 
recruitment selection. 
Gaining, performance 
appraisal promotion, 
transfer, and termination. 
Human resources 
management (HUM) 

Practices such as 
recruiting, selection, 
retention, training, and 
development of people 
(human resources) in order 
to achieve individual and 
organizational goals. 

Organizational psychology 
Field of psychology that 
combines research from 
social psychology and 
organizational behavior and 
addresses the emotional 
and motivah'onal side of 
work. 


TABLE 1.1 Common Areas of Concentration for 1-0 Psychologists 

I Selection and placemept 
{ Developing tests. 

* Validating tests. 

I Analyzing job content 

I Identifying management poteirtiaL 

I Defending tests against legal challenge. 

Training and development" 

Identifying training and development needs. 

Foroing and implementing technical and m^gerial training programs. 
Evaluating training effectiveness. 

Career planning. 

Organizational development 
Analyzing organizational structure. 

Maximizing satisfaction and effectiveness of employees. 

Facilitating organizational change. 

Perfennance measurement 
Developing measures of performance. 

Measuring the economic beodfi| of performance. 

Introducing performance evaluation systems. 


Quality of worklife 

Identifying feelers associated with job satisfaction. 
Reducing stress in the workplace. 

^ Redesigning jobs to make them more meaningful 


Engineering psychology 
Designing work environments. 

Optimizing jrerson-machine effectiveness" 
Makiftg workplaces safer. 


for I-O paydro- 

togists and the common job titles they hold. ^ ^ 

psychology has boen divided into three major conceomdom: per¬ 
ron 'd ^ ^ 1, organizational psychology, and human engineering. We will briefly 

Personnel psychology (often seen as part of human resources, or HR) addresses issues 

attribm^nS l u consistently different in their 

to predict maiT"^ and that information about these differences can be used 

£2 T r’ performance and satisfaction. 

izational behavior. It addresses the emotional and motivational side of work It 
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1.2 Common Job Titles for 1-0 Psychologists 


Manager, Director. Vln President of; 


Resources 
iiiiizational Planning 
fsoffliet Development 
afiizational Development 
^ement Development 
nnel Research 
yee Relations 


Consultanr 

Censuttant 

Scientist: Private Sector 
Scientist: Government 
Scientist: Militaty 
Scientist; Test Publisher 


and people are variables of interest and the issue is the extent to which characteristics of 
the people match the characteristics or demands of the work. Of course, organizational 
p^chology has implications for performance, but they may not be as direct as is the case 
with personnel psychology. 

Human engineering (also called human factors psychology) is the study of the capa¬ 
cities and limitations of humans with respect to a particular environment. The human 
engineering approach is almost the opposite of the personnel approach. Remember, in 
the personnel approach the goal is to find or fit the best person to the job. In the human 
^gineering approach the task of the human engineer is to develop an environment that 
K compatible with the characteristics of the worker. The “environmental” aspects this may 
include are quite diverse; among them are tools, work spaces, information display, shift 
work, work pace, machine controls, and even the extent to which safety is valued in the 
nrganization or work group. Human engineering, more than personnel or organizational 
psychology, integrates many different disciplines. These disciplines include cognitive science, 
^onomics, exercise physiology, and even anatomy. For that reason, we will touch only 
Sbtly on topics that form the core of human engineering—^work design and safety in the 
^rkplace. Nevertheless, if human engineering interests you, there are many excellent texts 
® the area (e.g., Salvendy, 2006; Wickens & Hollands, 2000; Wickens, Lee, Gordon, & 
2004). 

j ht the past few pages, you have seen a number of examples of the capabilities of the 
alK The most striking characteristic of the profession is that research is actu- 

y used to address a concrete problem or issue. There is a clear connection between research 
using the tools of science and the practice of I-O psychology. This emphasis 
the application of scientific knowledge is known as the scientist-practitioner model. 


Human engineering or 
I human factors psychology 
The study of the capacities 
‘ and Omitations of humans 
with respect to a particular 


Scientist-practitioner model 
A model that uses scientific 
tools and research in the 
• practice of 1-0 psychology. 
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This does not mean that every practicing I-O psychologist must also be an active 
researcher or that every I-O psychologist who does research must be an active practitioner. 
It simply means that science and practice are both important parts of I-O psychology. As 
an example, real problems related to medical accidents and mistakes in operating rooms 
lead to research on safety culture in hospitals. Similarly, imiversity-based research on team 
training is tested in hospital environments. An excellent popular version of the scientist- 
practitioner model can be seen in the TV show CSI: Crime Scene Investigation. A badly 
decomposed body is foimd and a team of forensic practitioners (i.e., the detectives) bring 
back samples of clothing, skin, teeth, and so forth to the laboratory for analysis (by the 
scientists). Sometimes they do their own analysis and sometimes they have more skilled 
colleagues do the analysis. But regardless of who actually does the analysis, it is done 
for one reason—to find the murderer. I-O psychology is a bit less exciting than detective 
work, but the underlying motivation is the same—to address a real issue or problem in 
the workplace. 

Slop as a Resource 

The Society for Industrial and Organizational Psychology is the single best resource for 
anyone interested in I-O psychology. The society accepts .student members. Its website address 
is provided in the Online Learning Center for this book as well as on the front inside cover. 
The website is continually updated and includes the following types of information: 

• The history of I-O psychology and of SIOP. 

• Membership information. 

• An electronic version of the quarterly newsletter of SIOP, called TIP (The Industrial- 
Organizational Psychologist). 

• JobNet, a system that matches employers seeking I-O psychologists with applicants 
for I-O positions. 

• A listing of educational institutions that offer graduate training programs in I-O 
psychology. 

• A list of SIOP publications. 

• Lists of upcoming conferences. 

• High-interest topics to I-O psychologists. 


*'onal Psyc/iolo§sll 
y newsletter 
!d by the Society for 
oland 

I ational Psychology: 

> 1-0 psychologists 
>.e interested in i-0 
ogy with the latest , 

infbmiation about , 


How This Course Can Help You 


Working is a part of almost everyone’s life. Outside of the classroom, you will likely do 
what most other people do; spend 50 percent or more of your waking weekday hours at 
work. This means that a course in TO psychology should benefit you in several ways. First, 
it can help you understand what you are experiencing in the workplace. Most students 
have an exposure to work by the time they finish high school. Most continue to work in 
some capacity in college (during the summer and/or at part-time jobs during the school 
year). This textbook does not tell you what emotions to experience at work. Instead, we 
try to provide a broader context for you to understand various policies and practices that 
you are likely to experience in your work. For example, material in this text will provide 
a basis for knowing if the human resource (HR) policies your organization follows are 
new or old, tested or untested, likely to be effective or ineffective. Second, chances are that 
you eventually be placed in the position of managing the work of others, and in that 
role either developing or at least implementing work-related policies. You may very well 
become a leader even without asking to be one. The material of this course and the text 
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itself should provide you with a good foundation for developing and/or implementing effec¬ 
tive policies. Third, in the course of your daily life you will almost certainly hear fi-iends 
and femily talk about their joys and fi'ustrations with their organizations and work. Many 
of them will not have the understanding gained from a course like the one you are tak¬ 
ing now. You will be able to act as a resource in helping them understand the policies that 
are affecting them. 

You might wonder why a course in I-O might be preferred over a course in human 
resources, or labor relations, or general management. The answer can be found in the ear¬ 
lier discussion of the scientist-practitioner model. That is how I-O is different. It applies 
the results of scientific research to real-world problems. These other courses consider the 
same real-world problems, but they do not depend on research for drawing conclusions. 
Instead they depend on experience, or current practices, or suggested “best” practices. And 
this is a valuable approach as well, but an I-O course is built around the results of sci¬ 
entific research. Although most of the students who read this book for a course they are 
taking will be neither active researchers nor active practitioners of I-O psychology, there 
is a high probability that they will be consumers of I-O research in considering their own 
jobs or jobs of subordinates. In addition, many will be exposed to concepts of I-O psy¬ 
chology through interactions with psychological consultants or other managers. This 
course will help those readers become knowledgeable consumers. 

You will see another benefit from this course that goes beyond the relationship of you 
or your friends and relatives to a particular organization or job. There are national 
debates that relate to work. As a result of having taken this course, you will be better informed 
about many of the issues that form these debates than your colleagues or relatives. As 
examples of the debates that are currently on the table, consider the following: 

1. Is employment discrimination old news or is it still occurring? If it is occurring, 
who are its most common victims? To the extent that it is occurring, what can be 
done to reduce it? What are the various steps in an employment discrimination 
lawsuit? 

2. How serious is the issue of stress in the workplace? How can workplace stress 
affect the rest of your life? Is stress a legitimate “disease”? Can it be considered as 
an occupational hazard? How can stress be reduced at work? 

3. Are today’s workplaces adequately safe? How can work be made safer? What are 
the respective responsibilities of workers and employers for creating and maintaining 
safety at the workplace? 

4. How can the jobless be brought back into the workforce? How effective are 
welfare-to-work programs, which require work in return for government subsidies? 
What can be done to increase the probability of toda/s welfare recipient becom¬ 
ing tomorrow’s full-time employee? If the government proposes to pay welfare recip¬ 
ients less than the minimum wage in return for their work requirement, will this 
help or hinder the passage from welfare to work? 

5. To what extent should work and nonwork lives be kept separate? Should working 
parents expect their employing organizations to provide femily-friendly work¬ 
places? In households with two wage earners, how can both partners lead produc¬ 
tive and satisfying work lives yet still maintain a productive and satisfying 
relationship with each other? 

6. Do foreign-based companies actually have better methods of production, or are they 
more profitable simply because they pay their workers less? Is there any value to 
U.S. employers in adopting the work practices of other countries, or should we stick 
vnth what has made America great? Should everyone working for an American com¬ 
pany, either in the United States or in another country, be expected to accept American 
culture as part of the work environment? 


Welfare-to-warfc program 
Program that requires 
' indivitluals to mrk in return 
for government subsidies. 
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These are just some of the dehates that you will see in any newspaper or on any televi¬ 
sion news program over the course of several months. When you have finished this course, 
you will have a knowledge base to discuss these and similar issues responsibly. That does 
not mean that you can solve these problems, but it does mean that you will have some¬ 
thing sensible and unique to add to the discussion. 

You may also have discussions with others who have taken a course like this; perhaps 
your parents, co-workers, or managers. If they have not taken this course in the past 5 to 
10 years, they may be working from an outdated experience and knowledge base. Just con¬ 
sider how the world has changed since, say, the 1980s: 


relecommuling 
^ccomplishing work tasks 
Iroffl a distant location 
^ng electronic 
rommunication media. 


fiftiialteam Team that has 
widely dispersed members 
working together toward a 
rommon goal and linked 
hrough computers and 
rther technology. 


Personal computers and the phenomenon of digitization (turning information into 
data coded as “1” or “0”) now dominate the workplace. 

Many workers do their work from home (telecommute), and many work groups 
and work teams are located in many different offices and work as virtual teams, 
seldom if ever meeting physically as a group. 

Client meetings, organizational meetings, and training are conducted through the 
videoconferencing mode. 

Work performance can be monitored electronically. 

Three out of every five jobs are now directly or indirectly providing a service rather 
than manufacturing “goods.” 

Increasingly more work is done by teams as opposed to individuals. 

There is little stability in many business sectors. Downsizing, rightsizing, mergers, 
and acquisitions have radically altered the psychological contract between an organ¬ 
ization and its employees so that few workers can expect to spend their careers 
with one organization. 

Workers are expecting greater recognition and support from their organizations with 
respect to creating and maintaining family-friendly workplaces. 

Workforces are becoming increasingly diverse, and not only in terms of age, 
gender, sexual orientation, race, and disability. Managing diversity today means 
embracing an increasingly broad spectrum of interests, values, attitudes, and cul¬ 
tures. 

The nature of work has become more fluid, where jobs may not be well defined, 
tasks may not be routine, and the groups assigned to tasks may vary in their type 
and number of people. 

Work is now international or global. 


The information you derive from this course will be substantially different from what your 
parents’ generation learned in a similar course. 


The Importance of Understanding the Younger Worker 


A great deal of the published research in I-O psychology deals with managerial, profes¬ 
sional, and other white-collar full-time employees who are older than a category that might 
be labeled “yoimg adults.” In 2010, we need to question the appropriateness of this research 
focus. As Loughlin and Barling (2001) report, in Austria, Deiunark, and Sweden combined, 
approximately 70 percent of young people between the ages of 15 and 24 are employed 
in some capacity. In the U.S. and Canada, 80 percent of high school students work for 
pay. By 12th grade, most of these students are employed for more than 20 hours per week. 

Loughlin and Barling (2001) argue that it is a mistake to ignore the population of 
young workers for several reasons: (1) They represent a large portion of a population of 
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part-time workers, and as part-time work becomes more common 
we need to know all we can about the experience of part-time work; 
(2) one’s first job is likely to have a substantial influence on the 
filters through which subsequent work experiences are viewed. As 
Loughhn and Barling (2001) suggest, “teenagers seem to be more 
influenced by their work environments than adults and... these 
attitudes and aspirations are stable once established during teenage 
years” (p. 548). 

Mainstream literature tends to characterize the “first job” as the 
first full-time job after a decision is made to forgo further educa¬ 
tion. But your first job might be more correctly seen as your first 
paying job outside of the home environment, regardless of whether 
it occurs at age 14, age 19, or age 25. Surveys the authors of this 
text have done with college students suggest that jobs such as cashier, 
customer service rep, camp coimselor, lifeguard/swim instructor, 
waitserver, and retail sales are the most common paid positions 
for younger adults. Experiences in these jobs are often memorable 
if for no other reason than motivating the job holder to aspire to 
work that will never repeat these experiences! Nevertheless, they 
help form early impressions of management and supervision, 
^ “good” work, and life/work balance. As such, these experiences are 
understudied. 

The little I-O research that has been done on younger workers 
suggests the following: 



By age 20. most young people have held some sort of a job. 


1. For younger adults, jobs that provide an opportunity to use current skills or 
develop new skills are most satisfying (Green 8c Montgomery, 1998; Mortimer, Finch, 
Ryu, 8c Shanahan, 1991; Mortimer, Pimental, Ryu, Nash, 8c Lee, 1996; O’Brien 8c 
Feather, 1990). 

2. For younger adults who do not have the opportunity to use current skills, or develop 
new skills, cynicism and disinterest in the work result (Stern, Stone, Hopkins, 8c 
McMillan, 1990). 

3. Young workers represent a very valuable commodity or resource since their edu¬ 
cation levels tend to be higher than their parents’, they are more sophisticated tech¬ 
nologically, they tend to see the world globally rather than domestically, they have 
no problem being “connected” 24 hours a day, and multicultural school environ¬ 
ments have given them an open-mindedness that was rare in earlier generations 
(Loughlin 8c Barling, 2001). 

The paradox of younger workers goes beyond issues of research focus, too. Younger adults 
represent a valuable resource in terms of skills and experiences they have independent of 
paid work. Yet at the entry level, paid work often consists of menial activities that neither 
tap current skills nor develop new ones. This, in turn, leads to demotivation, cynicism, 
and a negative view of work in general. Zemke, Raines, and Fihpczak (2000) cite manage¬ 
ment and supervision as the real culprit in the negative experiences of younger part-time 
workers. 

Virtually everyone reading this text has had some experience as a paid worker, and 
we encourage you to consider this experience when reading the following substantive 
chapters. Moreover, it will be useful for you to remember these experiences when you become 
a supervisor or leader, even in your part-time life. As a shift manager at Burger King, think 
twice on slow days before directing subordinates to wipe tables that are already clean. Instead, 
take the opportunity to ask them what they are good at that might contribute to the shift 
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productivity, or what they’d like to become good at that might contribute to fiiture 
productivity. 

Recently, Butler (2007) has examined the issue of work-school conflict for college-age 
students. Many students work part-time (and some even full-time) to fund their educa¬ 
tion. Not surprisingly, Butler found that students struggled to keep a balance between work 
and school, and that work often had a negative effect on schoolwork. This was particu¬ 
larly true when the work consisted of long hours, difficult schedules, provided little real 
control to the student-worker, and did not permit opportunities to complete schoolwork. 
The research showed that when the nature of the student work was related to the stu¬ 
dent’s major, both school satisfaction and school performance increased. In contrast, 
long hours and work that allowed no control on the part of the student actually depressed 
academic performance. As we will see in Chapter 10, these results are similar to what 
has been found when studying work-life balance outside of the school years. 

Butler justifiably argues that school should come first and work should simply facili¬ 
tate the educational experience. He suggests that universities and colleges become more 
proactive in creating or facilitating work programs that foster, rather than impede, edu¬ 
cation and in counseling students with respect to what jobs might create conflict versus 
those that will promote the educational experience. The lesson may be that the mindless 
but high-paying job with long hours can do more harm than good for the student. 


MODULE 1.2 

The Past, Present, and Future of 
1-0 Psychology 


The Past: A Brief History of 1-0 Psychology 



1.1 SUMMARY 


: is important because it occupies much of 
ime, provides us with a livelihood, and 
es how we feel about ourselves. “Good 
” enables workers to develop and use skills 
nefit others. 

psychology applies psychological principles, 
y, and research to the workplace and to all 


MS 


aspects of life that are touched by work. SIOP is 
the primary professional membership organiza¬ 
tion for I-O psychologists. 

In this course you vnll gain knowledge about the 
workplace, work-related issues, and the ways 
that work has changed over recent decades. 


al-organizational (I-O) 
lology 

for Industrial and 
lizational Psychology 
^) 

lel psychology 


human resomces management 
(HRM) 

organizational psychology 
human engineering or human 
factors psychology 
scientist-practitioner model 


TIP (The Industrial- 
Organizational Psychologist) 
welfare-to-work program 
telecommuting 
virtual team 




We will present the historical context of various I-O topics when we cover them in sub¬ 
sequent chapters; here we will sketch the evolution of I-O psychology in broad and 
simple terms. For the interested reader, a useful book has appeared tracing this develop¬ 
ment of I-O psychology in great detail (Koppes, 2007). In particular, we will present a 
brief description of the development of American I-O psychology as it is valuable for you 
to see how the science evolved in the United States. Having said that, we also point out 
that there were parallel developments in other countries, such as Britain (Chmiel, 2000; 
Kwiatkowski, Duncan, & Shimmin, 2006; Shimmin & Wallis, 1994), Australia, Germany, 
the Netherlands (Shimmin & van Strien, 1998; van Drunen & van Strien, 1999; van Strien, 
1998), and eastern European countries such as Romania (Pitariu, 1992; Rosea 8c Voicu, 
1982). Many foreign countries, unfortunately, do not have a published English-language 
account of their development of I-O psychology. However, one of the first modern 
American I-O psychologists, Morris Viteles, did a wonderful job of describing the status 
of I-O psychology around the world during the period from 1922 to 1932 (Viteles, 1932). 
Arthur Kornhauser (1929) also provided a description of I-O psychology in England and 
Germany. One of the most comprehensive surveys of international applied psychology (par¬ 
ticularly with respect to vocational counseling) as it was practiced in 1937 appears in a book 
by Keller and Viteles (1937). In addition, a more recent survey of early non-American 
I-O psychology, and in particular the work of Otto Lipmann (German) and Charles Myers 
' (British), has been provided by Vinchur (2005), and there is an entire chapter on the topic 
of non-American I-O by Warr (2006). As we present the various topics, note that we make 
: use of a wide variety of contemporary research and theory produced by non-American 
i ocholars. Salgado (2001) has pubhshed a comprehensive review of the landmarks of 
Icientific personnel selection internationally covering the period 1900-2001. For further 
leading on the development of I-O psychology as a science and a practice in America, we 
Pfccommend several excellent and detailed reviews (Baritz, 1960; Benjamin, 1997; KatzeU 
& Austin, 1992; Koppes, 1997; Landy, 1997). 

You may ask why we need any historical treatment. The answer is that to know where 
^ We are now and where we are going as a field, it helps to know how we got here. As an ex- 
^ ample, much of the current effort being devoted to research on emotional inteUigence is 
It Wasted because the researchers ignored 60 years of earUer research on social intelligence—a 
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TABLE 1.3 Titles of Research Articles in Journal Applied Psydiology. 1917 


Estimates of the military value of certain personal qualtties 

The legibility of the telephone directoy 

The psychology of a prodigious child 

A test for memory of names and feces 

Practical relations between psychology and the war 

The moron as a war problem 

Mental tests of unemployed men 

A trial of mental and pedagogical tests in a civil service examination for policemen and firemen 
The attitude and reaction of the btsinessman to psychology 
A note on the German recruiting system 


TABLE 1.& Titles of Research Articles in the Journal of Applied Psychology. 2008 

A new archival approach to the study of values and value-behavior relations: Validation of a value lexicon 
Earty predictors of job burnout and engagement 

Event justice perceptions and employee’s reactions: Perceptions of social entity justice as a moderator 

Harmful help: The costs of backing up behavior in teams 

The productivity measurement and enhancement system: A meta-analysis 

Subjective cognitive effort A model of states, traits, and time 

Safety in work vehicles: A multilevel study linking values and individual predictors to work-related driving crashes 
"Did you have a nice eveningf A day-tevel study on recovery experiences, sleep, and affect 
Ethnic and gender subgrouping differences in assessment center ratings: A meta-analysis 
Personality and organizational culture as determinants of influence 


similar concept—and wandered down the same dead ends as their earlier counterparts 
(Landy, 2005b, 2006). As the philosopher Santayana suggested (1905), those who cannot 
remember the past are condemned to repeat it (p. 284). 

When we look at history from a broad perspective, it is possible to make some good 
guesses about the future. And knowing the discipline’s history helps us understand the 
context in which research and application were conducted, which in turn helps us appre¬ 
ciate the value of that research today. Consider Table 1.3, which lists the tides of articles 
in the first year of publication of one of the major I-O journals, the Journal of Applied 
Psychology (JAP). Now look at Table 1.4. This is a list of articles that appeared in the past 
year in the same journal. Quite a contrast! There are two reasons for the difference between 
what was important in 1917 and what is important today. The first reason is the change 
in the world of work. The second reason is the accumulation of knowledge about work- 
related behavior in the past 90 years. Figure 1.1 presents a broad time line in the evolu¬ 
tion of I-O psychology. 

1876-1930 

The roots of I-O psychology trace back nearly to the beginning of psychology as a science. 
Wilhelm Wundt founded one of the first psychological laboratories in 1876 in Leipzig, 
Germany. Within 10 years, he had established a thriving graduate training and research 
enterprise. He hoped to put scientific psychology on an even footing with the more estab¬ 
lished physical sciences of chemistry, physics, and biology. In the mid-1880s, he trained 
two psychologists who would have a major influence on the eventual emergence of 
I-O psychology: Hugo Munsterberg and James McKeen Cattell (Landy, 1997; Sokal, 
1982). Munsterberg left Germany for America in 1892 and became the director of the 
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RGURE 1.1 Important Dates in the Evolution of 1-0 Psychology 

[psychological laboratories at Harvard University. Initially, he was a devoted experimental 
; psychologist who actually rejected any value for the application of psychology to the 
' workplace (Benjamin, 2006). Soon, however, he saw the potential of psychology to 
address many practical problems of the early 20th century. 

L Munsterberg was also one of the first to measure abihties in workers and tie those 
diilities to performance—something that may seem in hindsight like an obvious path to 
follow, but was innovative at the time. In another departure from the practice of his day, 
he applied rudimentary statistics to “analyze” the results of his studies. The world’s first 
I-O psychology textbook, written in 1912 and translated from German to English in 1913, 
was another of Munsterberg’s memorable contributions to the field. At the time of his 
death in 1916, Munsterberg was at the pinnacle of his career at Harvard. In conjunction 
with pursuing his research on industrial efficiency, he devoted considerable energy to per¬ 
suading the leaders of American government and industry that I-O psychology was a key 
> contributor to the nation’s economic development. I-O psychology was really only “indus¬ 
trial” psychology in those days, devoted to the goal of increasing productivity. It was known 
by some as “economic” psychology. 

Cattell was an American contemporary of Munsterberg and is recognized for being among 
the first to realize the importance of differences among individuals as a way of predicting 
their behavior. Wundt, under whose direction he studied, was interested in general laws 
of behavior and less interested in the differences among subjects in responding to his experi¬ 
mental stimuli. He and other experimental psychologists of the time considered those dif¬ 
ferences as “errors” that served to comphcate and muddy their results. Cattell observed 
instead that these differences were rehable properties of the subjects and could be used to 
;■ understand behavior more fuUy. After a brief stay in England, Cattell joined the faculty 
of the University of Pennsylvania in 1888, and then of Columbia University in 1893, where 
he remained until his retirement in 1917. 

Contemporaneously with Munsterberg and Cattell, two other leaders in I-O psycho¬ 
logy, Walter Dill Scott and Walter Van Dyke Bingham, were working at the Carnegie Institute, 
developing methods for selecting and training sales personnel (Ferguson, 1965; Landy, 1997). 
When the United States entered the First World War in 1917, Scott and Bingham volun¬ 
teered to help with the testing and placement of more than a million army recruits. Together 
with other prominent psychologists, they adapted a well-known intelligence test (the 
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Stanford-Binet test, designed for testing one individual at a time) to make it suitable for 
mass group testing. This new form of test was called the Army Alpha. (The Army Beta 
test was like the Army Alpha but was nonverbal and administered to recruits who were 
illiterate.) When the war ended, private industry set out to emulate the successful testing 
of army personnel, and mental ability testing soon became commonplace in the work 
setting. 

Prior to 1917, there had never been a graduate degree conferred in industrial psycho¬ 
logy. Lillian Gilbreth was awarded the first PhD in industrial psychology by Brown 
University for her research applying the Scientific Management principles of Frederick W. 
Taylor to educational institutions. Scientific Management was based on the principles of 
time and motion study. She and her husband Frank Gilbreth became well-known human 
engineering practitioners and management consultants. As America entered the Second 
World War, the field of human engineering emerged. Until then, human engineering was 
little more than the study of time and motion. Time and motion speciahsts (like Frederick 
W. Taylor and the Gilbreths) broke every action down into its constituent parts, timed 
those movements with a stopwatch, and developed new and more efficient movements 
that would reduce fatigue as well as increase productivity. 

It may surprise us to know that leaders of government and industry, not generally known 
for acceptance of new science, embraced industrial psychology in its infancy. In 1911, Harry 
HoUingworth, an early apphed psychologist, was asked by Coca-Cola to help them in per¬ 
suading the federal government that caffeine that was an important part of the recipe 
for the drink was not harmful to those who drank it. The govermnent contended that 
caffeine impaired motor performance and mental efficiency (Benjamin, 2003). HoUingworth 
conducted a series of laboratory studies and concluded that in normal amounts, caffeine 
enhanced performance rather than impairing it (HoUingworth & Poflfenberger, 1923). Based 
in part on Hollingworth’s research, Coca-Cola was successful in defending the use of 
caffeine in its recipe. The case resulted in substantial exposure for HoUingworth, and within 
a short period of time, he was besieged with requests for consulting help. These requests 
included (Benjamin, 2003): 

• Advice on how to interview farmers. 

• The effect of perfume on emotions. 

• Hours of the day when advertising was most effective. 

• The correct height for work benches. 

• The best color for a raUroad to paint its boxcars. 

• LegibUity of traffic signs. 

• Differences in buying habits of men and women. 

• The value of auditory versus visual chaimels for advertising. 

• Selection of clerks. 

• LegibUity of typeface. 

HoUingworth was not unique in this respect. Most applied psychologists of the day (e.g., 
Walter DiU Scott, Walter Van Dyke Bingham, Hugo Munsterberg, James McKeen CatteU) 
were in demand for applications of the new science of human behavior. 

mo-m 

Industrial psychology underwent a sea change when Elton Mayo, a psychologist ffom 
Australia, arrived in the United States in 1924 (Griffin, Landy, & Mayocchi, 2002) and 
immediately began studying not the efficiency of workers, but their emotions. He was par¬ 
ticularly interested in the possibUity that work “caused” workers to act in pathological ways. 
He proposed that there was a mental state known as revery obsession that resiUted from 
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the mind-numbing, repetitive, and difficult work that characterized the factories of the 
day. Mayo proposed that since workers were not required to use their inteUect but only 
their physical effort, their minds would inevitably wander and, in this wandering, various 
paranoid thoughts would arise. As a result, they would be unhappy, prone to resist man¬ 
agement attempts to increase productivity, and sympathetic to labor unions. We might 
observe that such a reaction to boring work today would be considered normal rather than 
pathological. 

When Mayo was given a faculty appointment at Harvard in 1926 (Trahair, 1984), research 
was being done at the Hawthorne, Illinois, plant of the Western Electric Corporation. These 
studies, now classics, are known collectively as the Hawthorne studies. The research had 
begim as simple attempts to increase productivity by manipulating lighting, rest breaks, 
and work hours (Roethlisberger & Dickon, 1939). But the results of the experiments were 
puzzling. Sometimes, when conditions were actually made worse (e.g., fighting was reduced), 
production improved; and when conditions were made better (e.g., fighting was enhanced), 
production sometimes dropped! Mayo suggested the workers be interviewed to see what 
was going on. This led to the rather dramatic discovery (for the time) that workers’ atti¬ 
tudes actually played a role in productivity. In the context of the Hawthorne experiments, 
the very fact that someone was finally paying attention to the workers seemed to have affected 
behavior. This has become knovra as the “Hawthorne Effect”—the change in behavior that 
results fi-om researchers paying attention to the workers. We will revisit this concept 
in the chapter on emotion in the workplace. Until the Hawthorne studies, it had been 
generally accepted that the only significant motivator of effort was money and that the 
I environment, rather than the person, was of primary importance. 

The results of these studies ushered in a radically new movement known as the Human 
Relations Movement. Researchers in this movement were interested in more complicated 
ffieories of motivation, as well as in the newly discovered emotional world of the worker. 
Studies of job satisfaction became more common. After his successful use of interviews 
to examine the puzzling performance effects of the experiments, Mayo convinced man- 
i^ment to embark on a much more extensive series of interviews with workers that lasted 
for almost a decade. Mayo was a frustrated clinician (as well as an avowed critic of labor 
Wiions) and believed that these interviews would result in a decrease in worker stress and 
iBihappiness. There was some speculation that these interviews (called “counseling” at the 
Hawthorne facility) were really only intended to reduce the number of formal employee 
grievances (Highhouse, 1999; Mahoney & Baker, 2002). Many social observers over the 
years have been suspicious of the objectivity of industrial psychology when it comes to 
the needs and values of workers versus managers (Baritz, 1960; Carr, 2005). A notable 
exception to this general suspicion was Arthur Komhauser, who from the 1920s to early 
1950s was relentiess in his application of applied psychology on behalf of the worker rather 
than on behalf of management (Zickar, 2003). 

The Second World War brought some interesting new problems, particularly in the Air 
Force. The aircraft that had been used in the First World War were primitive and differed 
Utde from one model to another. They were biplanes (i.e., structured with two wings, one 
on top of the other) with simple controls for the throttle, the flaps, and the rudder. Some 
also had crudely mounted machine guns. Bombs were dropped over the side by hand. But 
in the two decades between the wars, tremendous advances had been made in aircraft and 
other tools of battle. There were many different types of aircraft: fighters, bombers, and 
transport planes, to name a few. And even within a type of aircraft, controls (flaps, land¬ 
ing gear, throttle) and displays (gauges and dials that signaled airspeed or altitude) were 
located in different places. This meant that as pilots moved from one plane to another, 
they would encoimter completely different cockpit configurations. This in turn led to an 
■stounding number of crashes, many fatal, as pilots would mistakenly activate the land¬ 
ing gear instead of the flaps, or the flaps instead of the throttle. Applied psychologists 
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suggested that cockpits be standardized with respect to the placement of displays and 
controls, and that controls be given unique shapes so that a pilot would know simply by 
grasping a control that it was the correct one. The landing gear control was to be shaped 
like a wheel or tire, and the flap control to feel like a flap would feel, and so forth. When 
these innovations were implemented, the resulting immediate reduction in accidents 
assured human engineering its place as a subarea of industrial psychology. 

In the more traditional areas of I-O psychology, the war brought renewed interest in 
ability testing (to accurately place recruits in these new technologically advanced military 
jobs) as well as the introduction of the assessment center, a technique we will examine in 
Chapter 3 on assessment. The Office of Strategic Services (OSS) was the department of 
the government charged with gathering and analyzing military inteUigence. Part of its respon- 
sibihty was to run a spy network to anticipate enemy strategies. Candidates for these spy 
positions were sent to a secluded farm near Washington, DC—hence the term assessment 
“center” (Guion, 1998)—for extensive testing, which often took a week or longer. The test¬ 
ing consisted not only of interviews and paper and pencil tests, but also of “exercises” intended 
to determine which candidates could withstand the stress and rigors (often very physical) 
of working behind enemy lines. As it has been described, “To this end, they were sent over 
obstacle courses, attacked in stress interviews, and observed when they were falsely told 
that they had flunked out—the week was calculated to reveal every strength and weakness 
they might have” (Bray, Campbell, & Grant, 1974, p. 17). A well-known personality 
theorist, Henry Murray, was in charge of the assessment center for OSS; thus it is not 
surprising that personality attributes were central to the assessment exercises (Guion, 1998). 

In both the United States and allied countries (e.g., the United Kingdom), the morale 
of war industry workers was a central concern, as well as the effects of fatigue on perfor¬ 
mance. In the U.K., psychologists were particularly interested in munitions workers and 
conducted various studies to reduce fatigue and increase morale. 

In contrast to the depression of the early 1930s, when employers were laying off workers 
rather than hiring them, and consequently had little interest in selection testing, the post- 
Second World War years were a boom time for industry, with many jobs to be filled and 
applicants to be tested. Interestingly, however, when the war ended and the soldiers came 
back to work, there was an increasing trend toward labor unrest. Increasing numbers of 
authorized and unauthorized (sometimes called “wildcat” strikes) work stoppages were 
staged by unions and workers, and management was very concerned about the effect of 
these strikes on productivity. This was a period of unprecedented interest in worker 
attitude surveys. The results of these surveys were regularly published in business publi¬ 
cations. There is no clear reason for this rapid increase in labor unrest. One might specu¬ 
late that having faced death on the battlefields of Germany, France, Italy, and the islands 
of the Pacific Ocean, workers were less willing to passively accept the decisions of organ¬ 
izations or their leaders. 

By 1950, as employers realized that interests and attitudes and personahty might be con¬ 
tributors to desirable outcomes such as productivity and workforce stabifity, a glut of tests 
had entered the market. The influx of new tests for selection continued unabated until 
the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The Civil Rights Act was written in sections, 
called “titles,” with each title addressing a specific area of possible discrimination such as 
voting, education, or housing. The section dealing with employment discrimination was 
Title VII and it required employers to justify the use of tests for selection. If the test could 
not be shown to be related to job performance, and if a protected group (demographic 
groups specifically identified in the legislation, e.g., African Americans, Hispanics, women) 
tended to score lower on that test, on average, than the nonprotected group, resulting in 
fewer offers of employment, the test might be considered illegal. This legislation revolu¬ 
tionized selection testing and led to the development of a broad base of technical know¬ 
ledge about the characteristics of employment tests. 


KS Defining a “historical” period is, to some extent, difficult and arbitra^. Neverflieless, the 
Olid-1960s seems to mark a line of demarcation between “classic” and modern thinkmg. 
^ an example, during this period, we changed our name from just industrial psycho- 
I logy to industrial and organizational psychology. The earlier periods addressed work 

f TR behavior from the individual perspective, examining performance and attitudes of mdi- 
^ » vidual workers. Although this was a valuable approach, it became clear that there were 

' W other, broader influences not only on individual, but also on group behavior in the work- 
f i jgj-g Thus, in 1973, “organizational” was added to our name to emphasize the fact that 
t B. when an individual joins “an organization” (e.g., the organization that hired him or her), 
he or she will be exposed to a common goal and a common set of operating procedures. 
m In other words, the worker will be “organized” not only by his or her individual charac- 
’ teristics, but also by larger external forces. The individual is now part of a larger social 
^ system. This recognition provided the foundation for an approach to theory and data ana- 
^ lysis, called multi-level analysis, that we will refer to throughout the text. We will address 

these larger organizing forces in the second part of the text. 

s'. Because we will pick up on the continuing evolution of theory and practice in the chap- 

); ■ ■■ ' ters that foUow, we will conclude our formal “history” section in this period of the mid- 
“ l%0s. But we leave you with some generalizations that can be drawn from the early history 

^ of I-O psychology that point out important themes. 

-• 1. Mental ability tests have always played an important part in the practice of indus¬ 
trial psychology. , . . j j 

2. Most industrial psychologists were focused on improving productivity and reduc- 

' ing counterproductive behavior such as absenteeism and turnover. 

3. There was a tendency to see the three different branches of I-O psychology as 
unrelated to, and possibly in competition with, one another to explain industrial 

. behavior. i u 

1 4. It was taken for granted that the unit of analysis was the individual worker rather 

than the work group, organization, or even culture. 

We make these generalizations to highlight the difference between the I-O psychology of 
1964 and the I-O psychology of today. Consider how those generalizations above would 
change to be applicable today. 


1. Mental ability is only one of a number of important attributes that play a role in 
the practice of I-O psychology. Personality characteristics are assuming an increas¬ 
ingly important role in understanding and predicting work behavior. 

2. Although many I-O psychologists continue to address issues of productivity and 
efficiency, others explore issues of worker well-being, work-family balance, and the 
experience of work by workers. Some I-O psychologists are embracing large 21st- 
century issues such as an aging workforce and world poverty. 

3. I-O psychologists see the three major branches of the discipline as complementary 

rather than independent or antagonistic. I-O psychologists take a systems view 
of work behavior and acknowledge that there are many individual, social, work 
environment, and organizational variables that interact to produce behavior at the 
workplace. . . 

4. The worker is one level of analysis, but the work group, the organization, and even 
the culture represent addition^ and valuable levels of analysis. 

In the chapters that follow, we will trace the evolution of I-O psychology from what it 
was in 1964 to what it is today. It is our hope that this will provide a foundation for under¬ 
standing how the science of I-O psychology will continue to evolve over your lifetime. 
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The Present: The Demographics of 1-0 Psychologists 


The major professional organization for psychologists of all kinds in the United States is 
the American Psychological Association (APA), founded in 1892. Nearly a century later, 
the Association for Psychological Science (APS) was formed to serve the needs of the more 
experimental and theoretical areas of psychology. Clinical, Counseling, and School 
psychologists make up over 50 percent of the more than 96,000 APA members, while the 
remaining members are active in a wide range of specialties ranging from I-O psychology 
to forensic psychology, sport psychology, and adult development and aging. The APA has 
more than 50 divisions that represent different types of psychologists; Division 14 of APA 
represents SIOP. In the year 2007, I-O psychologists represented approximately 4 percent 
of all members of APA. In 2007, approximately 3,800 I-O psychologists (including 
approximately 600 students) were members of Division 14. As an indication of the vitality 
of I-O psychology, consider the following statistics: 

• In 1986, there were 23 I-O master’s degree programs in the U.S.; in 2008, there 
were at least 75. 

• In 1986, there were 44 I-O PhD degree programs in the U.S.; in 2008, there were 
at least 65. 

• In 1991, there were 3,300 members of SIOP; in 2008 there were almost 7,400. 

It is interesting to trace the changes in demographic characteristics of I-O psychologists 
who were members of APA between 1985 and 2003. The major shift was in gender. In 
1985,15 percent of I-O psychologists were women. By 2003, that percentage had doubled 
to 30 percent. The most recent salary survey conducted by SIOP estimated that 42 per¬ 
cent of the responding members were women (Khanna & Medsker, 2007). The ethnic minor¬ 
ity membership since SIOP was founded in 1982 has also increased dramatically to 12 percent 
(Medsker, Katkowski 8c Furr, 2005). According to recent salary and employment surveys 
conducted by SIOP (Khanna 8c Medsker, 2007), the median salary for a P^ in I-O psycho¬ 
logy was $98,000; for a master’s level I-O psychologist it was $72,000. The highest paid 
PhD I-O psychologists in private industry worked in pharmaceuticals and averaged 
approximately $151,000 per year; the median salary for self-employed consultants was 
$150,000; those employed in retail, energy, and manufacturing followed closely behind, 
averaging approximately $133,000; the lowest earners were found in state and local 
government positions, averaging approximately $77,000. I-O psychologists whose primary 
responsibility is teaching at private and public colleges and imiversities often earn addi¬ 
tional income from consulting vwth government anci industry (Medsker et al., 2005). 

I-O psychologists work in a wide variety of employment settings. Figure 1.2 presents 
percentages for areas of primary employment (Katkowski 8c Medsker, 2001). A recent book 
(Hedge 8c Borman, 2008) provides a very detailed description of the hfe of an I-O con¬ 
sultant and how to prepare for such a role. 



different view of I-O psychology and make for interest¬ 
ing reading for the student. Some of the events that have 
led to a choice of I-O psychology as a career include; 

• a casual discussion with a dishwasher (Vol. 42, 
no. 1, p. 42); 

• the discovery that some men prefer their uiider- 
wear ironed (Vol. 42, no. 2, p. 119); 

• working on a Ford assembly plant line (Vol. 41, 
no. 3, p. 64); 

• doing community service for underage drinking 
(Vol. 41, no. 3, p. 69); 

• chopping off the heads of hamsters (Vol. 42, 
no. 4, p. 73); 

• coimseling students on academic probation (Vol. 42, 
no. 3, p. 39); 

• looking for “cruiser” courses at registration and 

seeing that the Psych line was shorter than the Poh Sci line (Vol. 41, no. 4, p. 101); 

• a spouse’s dental problems (Vol. 43, no. 1, p. 94). 

• the job of college professor seemed pretty cool (Vol. 44, no. 1, p. 119); 

• choosing psychology as a major because a friend was a psychology major and seemed 
to like psychology (Vol. 44, no. 1, p. 122); 

• making a $999,999 mistake in the first day on the job as a bank teller (Vol. 44, 
no. 4, p. 67). 

We are not making these up—go read them! They make it abundantly clear that a pro¬ 
fession just as often finds you as you find a profession. 
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IWiaf )Ne Cali Ourselves 

I-O psychologists in other countries use different labels from those we use in the U.S. For 
example, our colleagues in the U.K. call themselves occupational psychologists, while our 
German and Dutch colleagues prefer the label work and organizational psychologist. Even 
among U.S. I-O psychologists, there is some variation in labeling. Some call themselves 
organizational psychologists, \^dlile others refer to themselves as work psychologists, or applied 
psychologists. There does seem to be some general dissatisfaction with the “industrial” part 
of I-O psychologist. It is neither informative nor modem. In fact, in a poll of I-O members 
in 2005, 51 percent indicated dissatisfaction with the label industrial and organizational 
psychology (Highhouse, 2007), possibly because it is-simply too many syllables. Work 
psychology would be much simpler. Throughout the text, we will use several terms inter¬ 
changeably to describe what we do. These terms will include I-O, industrial and organiza¬ 
tional, organizational, work and organizational, or simply work psychologist. Nevertheless, 
each of these terms describes a psychologist who studies work behavior. 


Pathways to a Career in 1-0 Psychology: A Curious Mixture 

You may believe that the instructor of this course knew from an early age that he or she 
was destined to become an I-O psychologist—but you would most likely be wrong. The 
reasons for gravitating to a profession are as varied as the people in that profession, and 
I-O psychology is no exception. In a column called “What I Learned Along the Way,” which 
appears regularly in TIP (the newsletter of SIOP), I-O psychologists describe various serendip¬ 
itous events that led them to their career, or led to radical shifts in their interests. These 
accounts are very personal, often amusing and sometimes touching. They give a very 


The Future: The Challenges to 1-0 Psychology in the 
21st Century 


As we have seen, there are many opportunities for I-O psychology to contribute to 
onployers, workers, and the broader society in which we live. To make these contributions, 
I-O psychology needs to meet four challenges. 
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• I-O psychology needs to be relevant. This means that we need to study the problems 
of today, not those of yesterday. In the early 21st century, relevance means address¬ 
ing problems of globalization of the economy, increasing technological evolution 
of the workplace, team and group contributions rather than exclusively individual 
contributions, nontraditional employment conditions including part-time, tempor¬ 
ary, contract, and tele-work, and the balance of work with nonwork. That is not 
to say that earlier research was misguided or “wrong,” but rather that older research 
gives us a foundation for newer research and appUcation. 

• I-O psychology needs to be useful. I-O psychology, like counseling, school/educational, 
and clinical psychology, is an applied subdiscipline. The value the discipline adds 
is in putting our theories and research findings into action. I-O psychologists must 
always be thinking of ways to put our research into practice. 

• I-O psychology needs to think bigger. In the past, I-O psychology concentrated on 
the behavior of single individuals and tended to shy away from larger issues such 
as poverty, unemployment, globalization, and workforce diversity. Certainly, I-O 
psychologists do not have all the tools necessary to address these large global issues. 
But, as Stuart Carr (whose research on poverty we described earlier) explains, I-O 
psychology should be represented at the “table” where such issues are being debated. 
We know a great deal about work behavior, and work behavior is implicated one 
way or another in virtually every pressing global challenge. 

• I-O psychology needs to be grounded in the scientific method. The confidence that 
society has in I-O psychology depends on this. Careful and systematic observation, 
the development of hypotheses that can be tested, the public collection and ana¬ 
lysis of data, and a logical connection between the data and the interpretations of 
these data are the bases for our “reputation” in research and practice. Beginning in 
the early 1990s, the courts have become more exacting about what testimony will 
be accepted as “scientific.” This is further evidence of the importance of science 
and the scientific method in the larger world. 

Anderson, Herriot, and Hodgkinson (2001) describe the research of I-O psychologists 
as falling into one of four categories. We have renamed these categories but kept the sense 
of each: 

1. Junk science: fascinating topic with shoddy research. 

2. Pragmatic science: important topic with well-designed research. 

3. Irrelevant science: unimportant topic with meticulous research. 

4. Hopeless science: unimportant topic with shoddy research. 

Using this scheme for categorization, the goal for the I-O psychologist should be to con¬ 
duct or apply pragmatic science. Throughout the book, we will consider it our job to help 
you navigate among these categories, since examples of all of them appear in either the 
popular or scientific arena. Realize, of course, that 100 percent pragmatic science is an 
ideal and that, as a field, we will never realize that ideal. But we can continue to look for 
important and relevant topics and study them in as rigorous a maimer as conditions permit. 

A Personal View of the Future: Preparing for a Career in 
1-0 Psychology 


We assume that most of the students who take this course are doing so to fulfill a require¬ 
ment for their major or an elective. We also assume that some will decide to go to 
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graduate school for further training in HR or I-O psychology. The following section is 
written for those who are considering the merits of postgraduate training. 

J Education and Training 

B To call yourself an I-O psychologist, you will need either a master’s degree or a PhD. If 
* you expect to practice (as opposed to teach) I-O psychology, virtually all states also require 
' that you possess a Ucense to practice under the heading of a professional psychologist. Fewer 
I-O psychologists are licensed than clinical or counsehng psychologists, in part because 
' vdiat is being licensed is the use of the term “psychologist” rather than what is actually 
done. Thus, an individual doing HR consulting may not need a professional license. The 
. licensing requirements vary by state, and all require some form of advanced degree. In 
■ addition, many require a period of supervised practice. The SIOP website provides a good 
' general description of these licensing requirements, as well as contact information for each 
! state’s licensing body. It is clear that hcensing is necessary to protect the public from untrained 
or poorly prepared therapists in clinical and counseling psychology. It is not so clear in 
‘ the area of I-O, since I-O psychologists are not really health care providers in the same 
! way. I-O psychologists are almost always retained by organizations rather than by single 
individuals, and most organizations have professionals within their ranks who can (or should 
‘ be able to) distinguish between the trained and imtrained I-O psychologist. Individual mem- 
[ bers of the public considering using the services of a therapist are less able to make such 
; distinctions. Licensure is currently a “hot” topic among I-O psychologists and you can 
fr)Dow this debate on the SIOP website. 

Advanced training in I-O psychology is widely available, both in the United States and 
elsewhere. The SIOP website provides a list of those programs as well as links to many of 
V them. Some programs offer only a PhD, some offer either a PhD or a master’s degree, 

% and some offer only a master’s degree (often called a “terminal” master’s degree). We have 
listed all current I-O programs in the Student Study Guide and Workbook that accom- 
S* panies the text. 

, The SIOP website also provides an elaborate description of the type of curriculum you 
will encounter, as well as a list of the skills and competencies that would be expected of 
'■ a master’s or PhD candidate to qualify for graduation. 


Getting into a Graduate Program 

t: There is no “standard” process by which departments choose students, but it’s generally 

> the case that students are admitted only once a year, in the fall. All programs will examine 

; • both your overall grade point average (GPA) and the GPA you achieved in your major. 
Most programs will also examine your last two years independently of your overall GPA. 
They want to know how you did once you chose and became committed to a major. Most 
• programs will place some emphasis on your Graduate Record Examination (GRE) scores 
(both general and advanced). They will also examine how many courses you took in I-O, 
statistics, tests and measurements, and possibly relevant courses in the business school, 
^ and other programs such as sociology and labor studies. There is usually an emphasis on 
: a background in statistics, since you will need to be comfortable with a wide range of statis- 

tics to understand much of the published I-O research. At the very least, you will be expected 
,• I ■ to have done well in the basic descriptive and inferential statistics course offered at your 
school. Additional statistics and research methods courses will make you a more attract- 
'B ive candidate. 

In many programs, there is no requirement that you be a psychology major. The emphasis 
is on exactly what courses you have taken (and, of course, your grades in those courses) 
rather than the major you chose. All programs will expect letters of reference from 
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knowledgeable faculty. You may also solicit letters from nonfaculty sources, but they should 
address skills that you will need in an I-O graduate program (e.g., communication skills, 
research skills, statistical experience, relevant work experience). 

There are some additional “credentials” that you can accumulate to improve your chances 
of admission. If you have had experience as a research assistant to one of your professors 
as an undergraduate, that will be noticed and considered favorably. If that experience was 
in an I-O or testing area, or involved statistical analysis or data gathering, it will be viewed 
even more favorably. A second valuable credential is an internship at a local management 
or I-O consulting firm, or in the HR department of a local business. You might assume 
that internships are available only to students already enrolled in a graduate program, but 
that is not always the case. Mueller-Hanson and Philhps (2005) describe internship 
opportunities for undergraduates interested in pursuing their interests in apphed psychology. 
These internships pay between $8 and $10 per hour, consume between 10 and 25 hours 
per week of work, and include such activities as data collection/entry/analysis, library research, 
and project management activities. Successful applicants for these internships have one 
or more of the following attributes: interpersonal skills, statistical skills, project manage¬ 
ment skills, and teamwork skills. The best way to uncover such opportunities is to look 
for employers who offer graduate-student internships. Both of the authors of this text have 
often employed undergraduate students in intern positions. Research and internship 
opportunities such as these will represent a valuable “credential” if you plan to apply to 
graduate programs. 

Since a critical ingredient for success in a graduate program is the “fit” between the 
program and the student, it is a good idea to make a personal visit to the universities you 
are considering, if possible. Although you may not be able to meet with all of the faculty 
members of the program, you can certainly meet some of their current students and get 
a feel for the program. If you are unable to visit, ask each program for the names and 
phone numbers of current students who can answer some of your (Questions. In addition, 
most graduate programs have websites (many listed on the SIOP website) that will allow 
you to make a “virtual” visit to the campus. Some I-O grad programs (e.g., George Mason 
University, Bowling Green State University) also have newsletters. Ask for copies of any 
available newsletters to do further research on the program. If you visit a campus, it is a 
good idea to read the research articles and books written by the I-O faculty of that pro¬ 
gram before you go. See what their interests are and, if you can, set up a meeting with 
one or more of the faculty. This will enable you to get a better idea of their areas of inter¬ 
est, and give them a chance to get to know something about you. 

One final piece of advice: If you choose to build up your credentials after graduation 
but before formally applying to a graduate program, consider taking classes as a non¬ 
degree student. At some imiversities, you can do this as long as you have a bachelor’s degree. 
If you are permitted to take those graduate courses and do well in them, you will have a 
track record at the graduate level and can make a strong case for your subsequent admis¬ 
sion based on your demonstrated competence to do graduate work. In addition, you will 
have the opportunity to work with the same faculty who make the admissions decisions, 
thus transforming yourself from an unknown to a known quantity. Even if you decide 
not to pursue a graduate degree in I-O psychology, you may find one or more graduate 
courses (taken as a nondegree student) valuable in your career. 
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I MODULE 1.2 SUMMARY 

^ • I-O psychology began with studies of industrial 
: L efficiency and individual differences. The latter 

i led to mental ability tests. The Hawthorne 
1 studies prompted the study of workers’ emotions. 
Human engineering came to prominence dur¬ 
ing the Second World War. Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 required employers to 

■ justify testing and other policies in terms of 
equal opportunity. 

■ • I-O psychology in the 21st century needs to be 

relevant, useful, broadly focused, and grounded 
in the scientific method. 


• To call yourself an I-O psychologist, you need 
to earn a graduate degree and, in many juris¬ 
dictions, obtain a license. SIOP provides infor¬ 
mation about licensing requirements. 

• To be adinitted to a graduate program, it is 
advantageous to do well in statistics and methods 
courses, obtain strong letters of recommendation, 
and gain experience as a research assistant or as 
an intern with a management or I-O consulting 
firm. 


KEY TERMS 

^-Stanford-Binet test 
Scientific Management 
^ time and motion studies 
revery obsession 


Hawthorne studies American Psychological 

Human Relations Movement Association (APA) 

Title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 












MODULE 1.3 


Multicultural and Cross-Cultural Issues 
in 1-0 Psychology 


The Multicultural Nature of Life in the 21st Century 


There are some pretty dramatic differences between the world you know and the world 
your parents experienced when they were your age. You might immediately think of tech¬ 
nological differences, but equally dramatic are the “people” differences. In the course 
of a day, you probably encounter a wide range of nationalities—possibly East African, 
Israeli, Russian, Mexican, Pakistani, Japanese, Chinese, or Dutch, just to mention a few. 
A few decades ago, you would have expected to encounter this diversity in New York City, 
or London. Now you are just as likely to see this diversity in almost any medium- to large¬ 
sized city in the United States and even more so in educational settings. 

Nationalities can be thought of as boxcars. In and of itself, a nationality is simply a geo¬ 
graphic reality. You claim a nation as your country of birth—^you were bom in the United 
States, or Russia, or Thailand, or India. Your nationality, like a boxcar, has importance 
only because it carries important psychological material. Geographers, economists, and 
political scientists may be interested in nationality per se, but psychologists are concerned 
with the behavioral implications of nationality. Perhaps the most important material for 
m in which a psychologist is culture. A culture can be defined as a “system in which individuals share 

rs meanings meanings and common ways of viewing events and objects” (Ronen, 1997). It is culture 

distinguishes people more than nationality. For example, you might sit next to some- 
” ' one on a plane going from Denver to Chicago and strike up a conversation. If you were 
to ask your seatmate where she was from and she said, “the U.S.,” you wouldn’t know 
much more than before you asked. But if she said New Orleans, Detroit, or Austin, you 
might very well follow up with a question or comment about the food, music, or politics 
of her home city or state. When you do that, you have begun to address cultural similar¬ 
ities and differences between yourself and your seatmate. 

In I-O psychology, some of the most obvious cultural differences we need to address 
are related to nationahties. As you saw above, the definition of culture emphasizes the shar¬ 
ing of meanings and interpretations. This highlights the opportunity for people to bring 
different meanings and interpretations to an event or an object. This is why a recognition 
of culture’s influence is so important for I-O psychology. As the world of work brings 
together people of many different nationalities (and, more important, cultures), the oppor¬ 
tunities for misunderstandings and ineffective or counterproductive human resource 
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lications grow as a function of the number of different cultures grows. Consider the 


findings of some I-O research reports: 


1. Work plays a substantially different role in the fives of Israelis, Germans, and 


Americans (Schwartz, 1999; Schwartz & Bilsky, 1990). 


2. Asians have a very different understanding of time than Americans (Brisfin & Kim, 


3. In considering who gets a bonus and how much, Chinese managers make deci 


the personal needs of the individual, whereas in the U.S. these 


the performance of that individual (Zh 


Martocchio, 2001). 


4. Compared to American managers, Japanese managers are much more likely to 


solve a strategic problem by being cooperative and making 


share equally in rewards (Wade-Benzoni, Okumura, Brett, Moore, Tenbrunsel, & 


Bazerman, 2002) 


5. Japanese managers are much more likely to seek compromise solutions than their 


American counterparts, who tend to follow win-lose strategies (Gelfand, Nishii, 


Holcombe, Dyer, Ohbuchi, & Fukuno, 2001). 


6. Work values of Afncans and Americans are substantially different from those of 


Croatians and Belgians (Sverko, 1999). 

7. Shame as a result of a poor salesperson-customer interaction motivates sales¬ 
persons from the Philippines but demotivates their Dutch counterparts (Bagozzi, 
Verbeke, & Gavino, 2003). 

8. American software engineers provide assistance to a colleague only when they expect 
to need that colleague’s help at some future time; Indian software engineers pro¬ 
vide help to whoever needs it without any expectation of future reciprocation (Perlow 
& Weeks, 2002). 

9. Teams of American financial advisors will be more cohesive and likdy to work 
as a unit when a task is complex; teams of Hong Kong financial advisors are 
cohesive even when the task is not complex; American financial advisors value 
autonomy and independence of action more than their Hong Kong counterparts 
(Man & Lam, 2003). 

10. In conflict negotations, Japanese business leaders are much more likely to use power 
that flows from status than are their American or German counterparts (Tinsley, 
2001 ). 

11. Most countries have employment protections for “disadvantaged” groups, but 
these groups vary widely from country to country. In Canada, there are protec¬ 
tions for French-speaking citizens; in Greece, there are protections for Albanians, 
Bulgarians, Georgians, and Romanians; in Israel, there are protections for 
Palestinian Arabs, Sephardic Jews, and Druze; New Zealand has protections for Maoris 
and Australia for indigenous Australians (Myors et al., 2008). 

12. United States workers are less concerned about job insecurity than are Chinese 
workers (Probst 8c Lawler, 2006). 


Notice that with the exception of point 7 above, all of these studies showed differences 
between Americans and their non-American counterparts. This is just the tip of the ice¬ 
berg with respect to culture and organizational behavior. American workers and managers 
interact with dozens of different nationalities (and different sets of beliefs and values) over 
the course of a year. The same is true of Egyptian, Thai, South African, and Australian 
nianagers. As an example, at the Holden automobile assembly plant on the outskirts of 
Melbourne, Australia, no fewer than 57 first languages could be spoken on the produc¬ 
tion floor. The point is not about language, since all communication occurs in English. 
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The point is that each of these languages is likely a surrogate for a different culture or sets 
of beliefs and expectations. 

To make the situation even more complex, individuals often simultaneously embrace 
several cultures and subcultures. As an example, a middle-level manager in South Africa 
may very well embrace the competitive and individualistic culture of his colleagues, yet 
take a place in the collective and process-oriented circle of elders when he returns to his 
native village in Zimbawe. Chao and Moon (2005) refer to this phenomenon as the “cul¬ 
tural mosaic” and suggest that each individual is really a composite of several interacting 
cultural influences (in keeping with the metaphor of a mosaic, Chao and Moon refer to 
each of these influences as a “tile”). Thus, person A might be an Italian American 
Generation X male from an urban environment who is employed as a manager, while per¬ 
son B might be a Japanese American female who is a Baby Boomer also from an urban 
environment and also a manager. Although these two individuals share the fact that they 
are managers and work in an urban environment, they differ in gender and national ori¬ 
gin, thus may hold different values regarding certain behaviors and might be expected to 
behave differendy in certain situations. 

Consider one rather dramatic recent example: Located in Foshan, China, Lee Der 
Industrial Co. Ltd. produced toys for Fisher-Price and Mattel. The toys they produced were 
found to contain high levels of lead (Barboza, 2007; Telegraph.co.uk, 2007). Soon after 
being alerted to the problem, the factory manager, Zhang Shuhong, hanged himself from 
the factory rafters—even though the culprit was actually a subcontractor who had sup¬ 
plied the paint. How many American managers would be likely to take such drastic action? 

A less dramatic example of culture in the classroom, your “production floor,” might help 
to make the issue of culture more concrete (Aguinis & Roth, 2002). Imagine that instead 
of your current instructor, your instructor in this course was a well-known Taiwanese pro¬ 
fessor of I-O psychology. This psychologist had never taught in the United States before 
but spoke excellent English. Imagine that this instructor engaged in the following behaviors: 

1. Changed the syllabus for the course frequentiy throughout the term without 
warning or explanation. 

2. Read lectures directly from notes. 

3. Would not accept any questions from students during the class period. 

4. Expected unquestioning deference and respect both in and out of the classroom. 

In most American classrooms, the Taiwanese scholar might not fare very well. He might 
be viewed as arbitrary, imperious, and poorly prepared. Yet in most traditional Taiwanese 
college classrooms, his behavior would be considered appropriate. Similarly, if you were 
an American student in a traditional Taiwanese college classroom, other students and the 
instructor might be horrified if you challenged the instructor on a point he or she had 
made, or expressed any personal feelings or emotions on a topic. These would be exam¬ 
ples of the clash between the American and Taiwanese cultures. Without an understand¬ 
ing of the differences in culture, you might interpret the same actions very differently. 

Cross-National Issues at the Workplace 

Consider the following facts: 

• More than 100,000 U.S. companies are involved in worldwide ventures that are worth 
over $1 trillion; U.S. corporations have invested more than $400 billion abroad and 
employ more than 60 million overseas workers (Cascio, 1998b). 

• One in five American jobs is tied directly or indirectly to international trade; 
foreigners hold top management positions in one-third of large U.S. firms and 
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Americans hold similar positions in one-fourth of European-based firms (Cascio, 

1998b). 

• The demise of the former Soviet Union and the development of the European Union 
has led to mass movements of people across borders. 

• Economic blocs have formed, enabhng easy movement of the goods and people of 
one nation to another. These blocs include the North American and Central American 
Free Trade Agreements (NAFTA and CAFTA), the Southern Cone Common 
Market (MERCOSUR), the European Union (EU), the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations (ASEAN), and the Economic Community of West African States 
(ECOWAS) (Aguinis 8c Henle, 2002). 

The facts above define what has come to be called the global economy. It is no longer pos¬ 
sible for any country, regardless of size, to exist without economic connections with other 
countries. To be sure, there have always been “connections” between countries, but they 
usually shared a border or a culture. Now, connections are much wider, more complex, 
and more intense. Connectedness may be either a positive force or a negative force. Economic 
blocs such as those above are formed for the purpose of enhancing the future of all mem¬ 
bers. But corporations can make decisions about where to place work or facilities that can 
devastate local, and sometimes even national, economies. As an example, although in the 
late 1990s India became the IT and call-center outsourcing darling of Western nations, as 
the amount of work increased and the number of available Indian workers decreased. Western 
aistomers began a search for cheaper sources of labor (Scheiber, 2004). It now appears 
that this work can be done more cheaply in Kenya (Lacey, 2005). Cheap Chinese labor, 
an article of faith for much of the 20th century, may be a thing of the past as the salaries 
of Chinese skiUed rise geometrically {The Economist, April 16, 2005). Western nations will 
soon need to begin looking elsewhere for cheaper manufacturing and assembly labor. There 
are two points to be made here. The first is that an American or Australian or British man¬ 
ager may be connected to two or three or five different cultures in the course of a year as 
labor sources and partnerships gravitate from one culture to another. (As an example, the 
Swedish retail company IKEA warns management recruits that in the first ten years that 
they are with the company, they should expect to work in at least three different coun¬ 
tries.) The second is that this sense of global connectedness makes jobs even less secure 
than they might have been last year—or even last month. 

For the I-O psychologist, the importance of this connectedness is that it brings many 
different cultures into contact with one another at the workplace, particularly when 
that workplace is a virtual one. The challenge 
then becomes one of developing systems 
(e.g., training, motivation, or reward) that will 
be compatible with so many different ways of 
viewing objects or events; that is, compatible 
with so many different cultures. For example, 

American workers might expect individual 
towards for outstanding performance, while 
Japanese or Swedish workers might consider 
them insulting. Conversely, group or team 
towards would be compatible with Swedish or 
Japanese cultures, yet considered inappro¬ 
priate for American workers (Fulkerson & 

Tucker, 1999). Consider that almost half of 
McDonald’s restaurants are located outside the 
United States (Cascio, 1998b). Developing As more corporations employ woriters in foreign countries, work in the 21st century is 
a uniform human resource system for such a increasingly a global concept 
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diverse workforce is a challenge for the U.S.-based 
central management. The key to meeting this 
challenge is understanding culture. 

Erez and Gati (2004) make the point that indi¬ 
vidual behavior is the result of many different 
forces, but culture is one of those forces. They fur¬ 
ther distinguish between layers or levels of culture. 
As is illustrated in Figure 1.3, the broadest level is 
the global culture. By that, they mean that because 
Western societies dominate the global economy, the 
global culture is largely a Western one character¬ 
ized by freedom of choice, individual rights, and 
competition. This means that most global or 
multinational corporations will be distinctively 
Western in “personality.” But this does not mean 
that nationd cultures do not also have an 
influence in the manner by which work gets done 
in individual domestic locations. This is the second 
level or layer of culture in their model. The third 
layer is that of the organization, then the work 
1.3 The Dynamic of Top-Down-Bottom-Up Processes across the core—the extent to which the 

individual identifies with these various cultures, 
odified from Erez 8, Gati (2004). j ^ Qti 2 en of the world (i.e., identified with the 

global culture) or a Swede, or an employee of 
IBM, or a software engineer? The center core or layer is the resolution of these questions. 
It represents how I see myself, and for most people that means a weighted combination 
of all of those influences. Nevertheless, each has an influence in some way. This is what 
makes organizational behavior so much harder to understand now, in the 21st century, 
than it was 50 years ago. Throughout the text, we will touch on all of these levels of cul¬ 
tural identification. 


Why Should Multiculturalism Be Important to You? 

It seems clear that living and working in a multicultural environment is part of the definition 
of the 21st century. Not only are we exposed to multiple national cultures, but there are 
mtdtiple domestic cultures to experience as well. As suggested by the mosaic theory of 
Chao and Moon described earlier, these domestic cultures (or subcultures) are defined 
by age, gender, race, disability, geographic region, education, or even leisure pursuits 
(Thomas, 1998). And many of these crdtures and subcultures overlap and interact with 
each other, resulting in even greater complexity (Brett, Tinsely, Janssens, Barsness, & Lytle, 
1997). Consider the overlapping cultures represented by a 52-year-old Pakistani chemical 
engineer, who is also vegetarian, female, Christian, a New York City resident, and a marathon 
runner; or a 27-year-old African American male police officer who plays the cello in his 
spare time, is a Jehovah’s Witness, and lives in Boise, Idaho. 

In your working life, it is a virtual certainty that you will come into contact with co¬ 
workers, superiors, subordinates, clients, and vendors who have cultural values and beliefs 
different from your own. For that reason, you need to understand not only the fact that 
cultures do differ systematically, but also how they may differ. 

As a student in I-O courses, you will also find it useful to recognize how cultural dif¬ 
ferences influence what is examined in field and laboratory research. In many of the lead¬ 
ing I-O psychology and human resource management (HRM) publications, the subjects 
are most commonly American, the context of the research is American, and the outcomes 


I 

or results of the research are interpreted for appli- 
I cation to the American context. There is nothing 

I necessarily wrong with limiting research investiga- 

' tions to uniquely American situations and problems. 

But it is important to remember that these results 
may not always generalize to non-American cultures, 
particularly since many of those cultures are con¬ 
siderably more homogeneous than is true of the 
United States. And many, if not most, of those cul¬ 
tures have existed considerably longer than their 
. younger American counterpart. 

Why Is Multiculturalism Important for 
1-0 Psychology? 



Source: © The New Yother Codertion 1996 Tom Cheney from cartoonhanl(.com. 
All rights reserved. 


American scholars and researchers have dominated many areas of psychology since the 
discipline began almost 135 years ago. Although these psychologists have contributed many 
genuine advances, a certain insularity has characterized American psychology as well. This 
has been particularly true in applied areas such as I-O psychology. In applied psychology, 
research and theory tends to flow ^om “problem” areas rather than anticipating them. As 
a result, researchers have tended to develop theories that are relevant to U.S. situations, 
with less concern about their applicability in other countries. Hermans and Kempen (1998) 
have dubbed this the “West versus the Rest” mentality. Not surprisingly, attempts to apply 
American theories to non-American situations are not always successful. It appears that 
culture may actually determine (or “moderate”) the effectiveness of a HRM initiative (Earley 
& Erez, 1997). This is important information because it provides a road map for modi¬ 
fying a theory developed in one culture for application to a different culture. 

Consider the following reasons for valuing a multicultural psychology in general (Fowers 
& Richardson, 1996), and notice how they fit with the goals of I-O psychology in particular. 

1. Definitions of psychology usually include the phrase “the scientific study of human 
behavior,” which implies that human behavior in all parts of the world must be 
investigated, not just those aspects of behavior conveniently available to investigators 
in highly industrialized nations (Triandis 8c Brislin, 1984). Work psychologists should 
be just as interested in theories of work motivation or personnel selection as they 
apply to cultures other than the United States as they are in U.S. applications. 

2. Psychology has tried hard to be color blind and, according to some critics, in the 
process it has “perpetuated racism in blinding us to the discrimination that is an 
everyday experience for members of minority groups.... This color blind approach 
... does not recognize authentic differences that are defining features of identity” 
(Fowers 8c Richardson, 1996). While striving for fairness, American employers (and 
other American institutions, such as universities) have tended to downplay or ignore 
cultural differences among men and women, whites, Hispanics, blacks, and other 
groups. Similarly, U.S.-based multinational corporations have often attempted to 
apply a “one-size-fits-all,” American-oriented mentality to human resource prac¬ 
tices in all of their locations throughout the world. A major challenge for work 
psychology today is to determine how policymakers can acknowledge and value 
multiple cultures while upholding standards of fairness and equality. 

As we will see throughout this textbook, non-American scholars have proposed many excel¬ 
lent theories of work behavior based on research with non-American workers. These 
flieories are valuable for application not only in the United States, but also by U.S. multi¬ 
national corporations in foreign countries. 


“West versus the ResT 
mentality Tendency for 
researchers to develop 
theories relevant to U.S. 
situations, with less 
concem given to their 
applicability in other 
countries. 
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Expatriate Manager or 
professionat assigned to 
worir in a location outside 
of his or her home country. 


Although both the I-O psychology and HRM fields are beginning to recognize the import¬ 
ance of a multicultural foundation for understanding work behavior, the recognition has 
come mostly in the form of applications devoid of theory. A case in point has been the 
problem of expatriates: American managers and professionals assigned to work in loca¬ 
tions outside Ae United States. A great deal of expense and effort is involve<|Jn getting 
an expatriate setded in a new location. If the expatriate is not successful in that new loca¬ 
tion, the parent organization has wasted a considerable financial investment, in addition 
to losing productivity and goodwill in the new location. Some expatriates fail because they 
cannot or will not adapt to the culture of the new location (including colleagues and sub¬ 
ordinates). As a result, expatriate selection and training has become a booming area for 
practice and has inspired many effective programs. 

It is only recently that the I-O literature has begun to include research of a theoretical 
nature concerning expatriate success. Some examples include applications of personal¬ 
ity theory (Caligiuri, 2000; Ones & Viswesvaran, 1999), models of the adjustment of the 
expatriate’s spouse to relocation (Shaffer & Harrison, 2001), and feelings of fairness 
held by the expatriate (Garonzik, Brockner, & Siegel, 2000). Several of these studies have 
demonstrated the value of using personality factors such as emotional stability and toler¬ 
ance for novel experiences for the selection of expatriates. Interestingly, many of these 
theoretical developments may also serve the purpose of understanding the broader issues 
of relocation, even relocation within the United States. 


Some Theories of Cultural Influence 


CodectivKtciittura A 
culture that values the 
group more than the 



culture that values the 
indivkluai more than the 
youp. 


It does not necessarily take a behavioral scientist to reahze that principles or strategies that 
apply in one culture might not apply in another. But it does take a behavioral scientist to 
understand why they may not apply. By understanding the “why,” we are actually under¬ 
standing the meaning and importance of that cultural variable. To return to our exam¬ 
ple, a manager may realize that individual rewards seem ineffective in Japan but effective 
in the United States. But that manager may not understand the underlying principle: The 
Japanese culture is a collectivist culture that values the group more than the individual. 
The U.S. culture is an individualist culture that values the individual more than the group. 
By understanding the imderlying cultural principle, and gaining the ability to place other 
cultures on the coUectivist-individuaUst continuum, the manager might be able to design 
effective reward schemes for operations elsewhere; for example, in Germany, Thailand, or 
Egypt. Consider the recent experiment with students ft'om individualist and collectivist 
cultures that is presented in Box 1.3. This is a great example of the actual workings of cul¬ 
ture in everyday Ufe. 


BOX 1.3 THE FACES OF CULTURE 


I. In a clever experiment designed by a multicultural 
J - research team (Masuda, Ellsworth, Mesquita, Leu, 
I' Tanida, & van de Veerdonk, 2008), faces express- 
^ ing happiness or unhappiness were presented to both 



The central figure in the two panels was drawn 
to be either Asian or Caucasian. Western students 
(from individuaUst cultures) assigned emotional 
meaning (happiness or unhappiness) based on the 
expression of the central figure and did not use 
the faces of the background group to interpret the 
emotion of the central figure. They identified the 
central figure in the top panel as happy and the per¬ 
son in the bottom panel as unhappy. 

In contrast, the Japanese students’ interpreta¬ 
tion of the emotion experienced by the central 
figure was influenced by the expressions of the 
group members in the background. Further 
confirmation of the importance of the “group” 
was provided by eye-tracking measurements—the 
Japanese students spent more time looking at the 
surrounding people than did the Westerners. 

The researchers concluded that Japanese interpret 
emotions in a much broader collectivist social net¬ 
work while more individualistic Westerners see 
emotions as individual feelings. 

Consider a workplace application. An expatriate 
American manager in Japan might concentrate on 
only the emotional signals of one Japanese sub¬ 
ordinate (e.g., a team leader or subordinate) to esti¬ 
mate satisfaction or happiness; but her Japanese 
counterpart would be more likely to include social 
information from the entire group rather than a 
group leader. 

Source: Masuda et al. (2008). 



Hofstedes Theory 

As you might expect, culture is more complex than a single continuum like individualist- 
collectivist. As a result of some pioneering research by the Dutch researcher Geert Hofstede 
(1980a, 2001), we know a good deal about the defining characteristics of culture, particu¬ 
larly culture at the workplace. Hofstede distributed questionnaires to IBM employees world¬ 
wide between 1968 and 1972, and more than 116,000 employees from 72 countries 
returned them. In his continuing analysis of those data, he has developed a theory that 
proposes five basic elements on which cultures can be distinguished. Think of each of these 
elements like a continuum stretching from one pole to another. As an example, think of 
the individuahst-collectivist continuum discussed in the previous paragraph. Indeed, the 
individualism-coUectivism continuum was one of the primary aspects of culture that Hofetede 


^covered. This characteristic also plays an important role in other theories of culture (e.g., 
Schwartz, 1999; Triandis, 1995b). The five elements are presented and defined in Table 
1.5, in Figure 1.4 you can see how these elements are represented in the cultures of five 
o^erent countries. These can almost be thought of as the “personality” of a nationality. 

is Ae essence of what a culture is: a “collective psyche.” The importance of 
^fetede’s theory for I-O psychology is substantial. In the past few decades, Hofstede has 
^ned his theory to address specific aspects of the workplace. By exa minin g each of the 
e dimensions of culture, he has been able to propose suggested characteristics of cul- 
Ij^es that fall on one or the other end of his cultural continua and the relationship of 
these characteristics to work behavior. Table 1.6 presents Hofstede’s characterizations. As 
you can see, each of the five dimensions has implications for the workplace. 
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TABLE 1.5 The Five Dimensions of Hofstede's Theory of Culture 

• Individualisni/collectivisin: the degree to which individuals ae expected to look after themselves versus remaining 
integrated into groups (usualiy the family). 

• Power distance: the degree to which less powerful members of an organization acce|d and expect an unequal 
distribution of power. 

• Uncertainty avoidaicc: the extent to which members of a culture feel comfortable in unstructured situations. 

• Masculinity/femininity; the distribution of emotional roles between the genders with the masculine role being seen 
as "tough" and the feminine role as being "tender" mascuUne cultures tend to emphasize accomplishment and 
technical performance while feminine cultures tend to em|diasize interpersonal relationships and communication. 

• Long-term versus short-terinorienlalion: the extent to which members of a culture expect imniediate versus 
delayed gratification of their material social and emotional needs. 


Source; Adapted from Hofstede (2001). 


Noe, Hollenbeck, Gerhart, and Wright (2000) provide additional apphcations of 
Hofstede’s findings in contrasting countries. They make the following observations: 

• Individualism/collectivism. In countries such as the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and the Netherlands, individuals tend to show greater concern for 
themselves and their families than for the community^, in Colombia, Pakistan, 
and Taiwan, greater concern is expressed for the community than for the 
individual. 

• Power distance. Denmark and Israel seek to reduce inequahties in power, while India 
and the Philippines accept and maintain such power distances. 

• Uncertainty avoidance. The cultures of Singapore and Jamaica accept uncertainty and 
take one day at a time, but Greek and Portuguese cultures seek certainty. 

• Masculinity/femininity. In masculine cultures such as the United States, Japan, and 
Germany, performance, success, and accumulated wealth are important, but in 

feminine cultures such as Sweden, Norway, 



and the Netherlands, people, relationships, 
and the environment are more important 
than wealth and accomplishment. 

Long-term versus short-term orientation. Cul¬ 
tures with a short-term orientation, such 
as the United States and Russia, focus on 
the past and present and honor tradition. 
Conversely, countries like Japan and China 
tend to have a long-term orientation and 
are not nearly as concerned with imme¬ 
diate benefit as they are with thrift and 
persistence. 


Power Distance Noe et al. (2000) identified several reasons why 

Individualism versus CoUectivisni managers ought to be sensitive to ctdture. 

Masculinity versus Femininity 


UA = Uncertainty Avoidance 

LT = Long-Term versus Short-Term Orientation 


Cultures differ strongly on how subordinates 
expect leaders to lead and what motivates 
individuals; therefore the selection and train¬ 


ing of managers should vary across cultures. 


FIGURE 1.& Cultural Differences among Countries 

Source: Hofstede (1993). 
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TABLE 1.6 The Implications of Cultural Dimensions for Human Resource Management 


^mEHSION 

power fetance 

Low power distance 

f unceitainty avoidance 
^ low uncertainly avoidance 
^^Individualism 
low individualism 



masculine 


long-term orientation 

i- lawlong-temiorientation 


HRMIMPUCAWH 

Centralized dedskm making 
Many supervisors pa'employee 
Autocratic leadership 

Decentralized decision making 
Few supervisors per employee 
Participative leadership 

Accepting of technical solutions 
Strong to employer 
Innovators constrained by rules 

Skeptical of technical solutions 
Weak byatty to employer 
Innovators not constrained by rules 

Employees act in their individual interest 
Poor performance a bgitimate reason for dismissal 
Training focused at individual level 

Employees act in the interest of their in-group 

Poor perfoimance a bgitimate reason for reassignment of tasks 

Training focused at group level 

Fewer women in professional/technical jobs 

Pressure toward traditional gender roles 

Men describe themselves as nm competitive than wornen do 

More women in professional/technical jobs 
Nontraditional gender roles more common 
Women describe themselves as mote competitive than men do 

Building relationships and market position valued 
Ordinary human relations source of satisfaction 
Deferred gratification of needs accefded 

Short-term results and bottom line valued 
Dady human relations not a source of satisfaction 
Immediate gratification of needs expected 


Swke Hofstede (2001). 



Cultures influence human resource practices. For example, in the United States 
hiring decisions depend heavily on an applicant’s technical skills, whereas in 
collectivist cultures such as Japan much more emphasis is placed on how well the 
individual will fit into a group. 

Compensation policies vary greatiy across cultures. In the United States, the high¬ 
est paid individual in a company may earn 200 times more than the lowest paid 
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individual. In collectivist cultures, the 
highest paid individual rarely earns 
more than 20 times the compensation 
of the lowest paid individual. 

In collectivist cultures, group decision 
making is more highly valued, but in 
individualist cultures, individual deci¬ 
sion making is more the norm. This 
type of cultiual discrepancy will inevit¬ 
ably lead to problems in communica¬ 
tion and decision making when an 
individual who shares one culture is 
placed into work groups or work set¬ 
tings with individuals from another 
culture. 


Within national cultures, there are suhcuttures that may differ greatly from the norms of diversity is to produce the anticipated eco- 

he mainstream national culture. Here. Amish men help on a sandbag inteUectual rewards, managers 

Mississippi River flooding. ,, r 

" ” must be aware of the various cultures oper¬ 

ating in the workplace and be prepared to pro¬ 
vide the training and support necessary to join those cultures productively. We will 
consider the topic of workplace diversity in greater detail in a later chapter. The point here 
is that diversity comes with a cost. It may very well bring about cultural clashes and conflict. 
Nevertheless, the benefits are likely to outweigh the costs. 

Some Thoughts on Theories of Cultural Influence 

Hofstede’s theory is not the only theory of cultural influence. Triandis (1995a, b; Triandis 
8c Bhawuk, 1997) suggested a variation on Hofstede’s dimension of individualism/collec¬ 
tivism—that is, a horizontal/vertical dimension interacts with individualism/collectivism, 
as shown in Figure 1.5. Horizontal cultures are those that minimize distances between indi¬ 
viduals (much like Hofstede’s power distance dimension), whereas vertical cultures 
accept and depend on those distances. 

Most theories of cultural influence have incorporated the individualism/collectivism dimen¬ 
sion of Hofstede in one way or another (e.g., Trompenaars 8c Hampden-Turner, 1998), 
and it appears that this dimension will be the backbone of any future theories. But 
Hofstede’s analysis was conducted by averaging the responses of all respondents fi-om a 
given country and assigning that average as the country value 
on the dimension. Thus, we really have a theory of countries. 
Individualists individuals. Some implications of the theory are seen in 

Box 1.4. However, it is vitally important to realize that, within 
a country, not all individuals share the same culture. As we will 
see in Chapter 14 on organizations, the extent to which values 
are shared varies across work groups and has an effect on the 
behavior of each group. As an example, the Honda of America 
Corporation has four production plants in Ohio. Those plants 
have adopted a collectivist, high power distance, feminine, 
long-term orientation culture, much as one might expect to see 
in Japan. Here is a Japanese culture embedded in the heart¬ 
land of America. The entire Honda organization, regardless of 
where a plant may be, appUes this culture and trains all of its 
:ultural Deteiminaiits in the Woikplace employees in it, with successful results. 


Horizontal culture Acultuie 
that minimizes distances 
between Individuats. 

Vertical culture Acuthire 
that accepts and depends 
upon distances between 
individuals. 



Collectivists 

Individualists 

Horizontal 

Israeli Kibbutz 

Sweden 

Australia 

Vertical 

China India 

America 

Greece 

Germany 


FIGURE 1.5 Triandis's View of Cultural Determinants in the Workplace 




BOX 1.4 THE APPRENTICE 


In the U.S., the TV show The Apprentice has been 


great success. The show has also been franchised 


than a dozen other countries: the U.K., 


Brazil, Norway, Russia, and Indonesia, to name 


To Be An American?” because the qualities that lead 


to success for the contestants are very American. The 


U.S. mainstream culture is decidedly individual 


istic. It is exactly that characteristic ‘ 


spective that has made reality TV shows like The 


Apprentice and Survivor so popular. In the U.S., the 


dividualist perspective is taken as normal. 


Japan, where the culture 


strongly collectivistic. According to Fremantle 


Media, a company that attempted to produce 


Japanese version of The Apprentice, several Japanese 
’^executives turned down the opportunity to star in 
^ the Donald Trump-counterpart role. As a Los Angeles 
A Times article explained, “the Japanese concept of suc- 
« cess differs markedly from that of the West. One 
^ must be more humble about success in Japan” 
■fi (Ibison, 2006). Similarly, Japanese culture is long 
e term in time orientation, whereas the American cul- 
ture is short term; in Japan a company’s success is 
T’ seen as the result of many people working together 


period of many years. And the trademark 


Apprentice denunciation. You re fired!” (which. 


the Japanese version, was planned to be a Samurai 


phrase meaning “Off with your head!”), is almost 


never heard in Japan, where the custom is to quietly 


transfer a poorly performing worker to a remote 


position where he 


the organization 


Greece is another country where The Apprentice 


fared poorly. This failure might be due to the fact 


that, according to Hofstede’s data, Greece 


of the highest nations on uncertainty avoidance. 


Greeks tend to be uncomfortable in any situations 


not predictable. One can imagine how 


painful it would have been to tune in each week not 


knowing who would be fired and why. The ancient 
Greek tradition of consulting oracles (such as the 
famous Oracle at Delphi) before making decisions 
may have been an early attempt to overcome this 
discomfort. 

Personally, we hope to see the advent of an 
international version of The Apprentice, with con¬ 
testants chosen firom radically different cultures. Now 
that would be interesting! 

Source: Ibison (2006). 


Keep in mind that cultural variables represent only one of the many influences on work 
behavior. Other influences include individual skills and motivation, managerial skills, lead¬ 
ership behaviors, HRM practices, and other individual and group variables. Nevertheless, 
culture is a key factor in appreciating the complexity of the modem workplace. It is import¬ 
ant to acknowledge that psychology is neither sociology nor anthropology. I-O psycho¬ 
logy focuses on the perception of the culture by the individual worker, not necessarily any 
objective” measure of culture. Although mainstream I-O psychology has only recently 
acknowledged the importance of culture in work behavior (Earley 8c Erez, 1997; Kraut 8c 
Korman, 1999), we can predict that its role in the new global definition of work will become 
more obvious in the next decade. We will remind you of the issue of culture as it applies 
m the chapters that follow. 










































